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THE human aspirations regulated by human values expressed in 
language and art forms symbolize the spirit of man in any age. In 
developing an educational programme to foster these human values 
it is important to emphasize and interrelate the humanistic endea- 
vour that transcends all educational progress. Recent trends indicate 
a movement towards integrating art, music, drama and literature as 
a basis for studying man and his achievements within a value 
context. From the point of view of the student, this is the way he 
discovers for himself the what and the why of these areas of life, 
as he speculates about himself in relation to these areas, as he 
evaluates these areas regarding their worth and meaning to himself 
and his generation. 

Although man cannot live by bread alone, people who are too 
busy with their daily practical matters to understand the values of 
aesthetic involvement may have little regard for the aesthetic 
experience for themselves or for others. We can observe different 
levels of aesthetic experience in many cross-sections of society. The 
Practical-minded educational administrator who is artistically 
deficient will often commit the error of identifying the practical 
with the aesthetic. To him music and art in the schools exist for 
functional reasons. It is only when the college entrance-examination 
boards include a part on music and art information that his practi- 
cal nature motivates him to provide for these studies in 4 
programme of general education. I would attempt to suggest that 
the subjects of music and art in secondary schools should be offered 
to develop aesthetic awareness in students for a better and meaning- 
ful living. 

Contemporary educational questions coupled with unprecedented 
developments in support of the arts have stimulated new interest 
in*mass needs for aesthetic understanding. While endorsing the 
arts as essential to a well-balanced society, the Rockefeller Panel 
Report states: 
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The arts are not for a priviledged few but for the many... 
their place is not on the periphery of society but at its center, ... 
they are not just a form of recreation but are of central impor- 
tance to our well-being and happiness. 


The problem of extending and broadening the horizons of the 
masses toward -aesthetic understanding remains largely in the 
province of education. According to Arnold Hauser: 


The way to genuine appreciation of art is through education. 
Not the violent simplification of art, but the training of the 
capacity for aesthetic judgement is the means by which the con- 
stant monopolizing of art by a small minority can be prevented.” 


The educational function of art must be conceived in the belief that 
aesthetic stimulation is a necessary fact of life, that taste in art and 
music can be developed and improved, and that experience in music 
and art should be aesthetically oriented. 

In general the role of art education in developing good taste and 
stimulating artistic integrity has reached a significant level of 
concern. Accordingly philosophical concepts and educational 
objectives must be re-examined and renewed with aesthetic convic- 
tion to provide a proper place for an integrated art programme 
(both visual and performing arts) in educational instruction. It is 
Tecommended to consider the importance of introducing philosophy 
and the whole realm of aesthetic values in the teacher-education 
programme, Art and music educators should be thus in a better 
Position to use aesthetic inquiry as a source of ideas and as a 
logical tool for sorting out values. For a proper interpretation of 
the desirable foundations of aesthetic values in art and music 
education the following issues may form the core of inquiry. 


1. What is implied by the study of aesthetics and why is it 
necessary? 

2. What is the nature and meaning of aesthetic experience in 
music and art? 

3. What are the major theories of aesthetic value and how are 
these manifested in both educational philosophy and practice? 

4. How does the theoretical study of aesthetics aid in the 
classification and solution of problems in art and music 
education? 

5. What are the social, political and cultural forces which tend 
to affect our desirable goals in aesthetic taste and 
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expression? What is the role of education in such concerns? 


With this inquiry and approach the classic interpretation of aesthet- 
ics has been broadened to the extent that more inclusive under- 
standing of socio-musical and socio-visual values and the related 
educational means and ends may be realized. In modern aesthetic 
theory, socio-cultural factors are interrelated with the philosophical 
and psychological in search of solutions to critical problems of 
human life. D. W. Prall in his aesthetic analysis clearly states that 


aesthetics will n0 more teach us how to write poetry than how 
to build houses. But it may teach us something of what is that 
we hear in music or see in buildings or enjoy in our own every- 
day surroundings. It should inform us through abstraction and 
analysis as to how the external world as immediate presentation 
is constituted by nature itself or by artists. ... And if we wish to 
mark ourselves off as human and not merely natural, it is as 
aesthetic beings that we are best characterized, being capable of 
enjoying the aesthetic of the world.® 


To be utilized effectively, aesthetic theory must be applied to 
musical concepts as well as concepts of visual art. This means that 
every Class either in music or in visual art (at any level of instruc- 
tion) is also a class in aesthetics of music or visual art. An educa- 
tional goal of either music- or visual-art discrimination requires 2 
process which is both sequential and developmental, involving 
experiences in aesthetic interaction which proceed from the simple 
and the obvious to the more complex and abstract. To realize this, 
the teacher of music or art must understand the means and ends of 
aesthetic education. 

; In music the aesthetic experience accrues as a result of an 
Interaction between a particular subject (a listener) and a given 
object (the particular musical work). During this interaction, musical 
beliefs and understandings are applied, enjoyable moments and 
disappointments noted, and critical judgements voiced. The per- 
former’s sensitive rendition of a composition and the listener's 
capacity for musical reception are all keenly interwoven in an 
Intricate process of aesthetic perception—an_ intellectual and 
emotional adventure with a musical event‘. In yisual art, aesthetic 
experience is directly involved when the viewer perceives a piece of 
art—the interaction between subject and object. Artistic enquity 
thrives on a sharing of views, on a strengthening of one’s own 
beliefs by questioning others, or on a revision to a more accept 
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able set of beliefs. In other words, the aesthetic experience cannot 
be guided to its maturity like a well-detailed recipe. However, the 
desire for a more meaningful understanding of the aesthetic 
experience has stimulated the need for education in music and art. 

Dewey’s observations concerning aesthetic relevance in art 
indicate that a narrow atomistic attitude based on mere technical 
proficiency could conceivably act as a stumbling block in the aesthetic 
experience: 


To look at a work of art in order to see how well certain rules are 
observed and canons conformed to impoverishes perception. But 
to strive to note the ways in which certain conditions are fulfilled, 
such as the organic means by which the media is made to express 
and carry definite parts, or how the problem of an adequate 
individualization is solved sharpens perception and enriches its 
content.® 


Dewey’s pragmatic conception of the aesthetic experience maintains 
the necessary role of intelligent behaviour. The attitudes of both the 
artist and the listener are thus inherently involved. While the former 
normally projects his efforts with the listener in mind, the latter must 
create his own experiences comparable to those of the performer. 
According to Prall: 


Training in aesthetic perception is the cultivation of habits that 
discriminates details so rapidly that their meaning... is read 
off unconsciously and integrated in the larger but equally 
determinate effect that we feel as this individual expression of 
faith or this specifically presented case of dilapidation. Full 
technical aesthetic perception not only apprehends such qualita- 
tive character, but discriminates the technical and aesthetic 
constituents of the effect. And fully adequate training would... 
make us so familiar with [the structural details of music] that 
these would all be discriminated automatically and viewed not 
separately but as they have contributed to and remain integral 
in the presented [composition] which feels expert and subtle and 


strong.® 


Value standards become fixed and ultimate. By sequentially 
increasing the complexity and subtlety of appropriate music ¢X- 
perience as well as visual art experience, proper aesthetic perception 
and standards of expert judgement can be developed. It is evident 
that music and art education are inherently involved with aesthetic 
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education. The problems, means and ends of both are mutually 
related; and this task of extending and broadening the music and 
visual-art horizon of the masses toward aesthetic values should be 
taken up with seriousness at all levels of education beginning with 
school through college. QO 
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